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ficial to our country. It is obvious that the clause above cited 
does not warrant the reproach cast on it, that it did not recog- 
nize any new rule of public law, nor sanction any usurpation 
on the part of Great Britain, or relinquish any national right 
of the United States. Literally construed and fairly applied, 
it is unexceptionable, tending rather to mitigate than increase 
the severity of the law of nations ; and the only rational ob- 
jection to its policy is, that in practice it admitted, and indeed 
almost invited abuse, by enabling England, more easily and 
■with less danger of clamorous and immediate resistance to in- 
terrupt even our lawful commerce with her enemy, upon her 
paying what her own courts should deem an adequate com- 
pensation for the injury. 

The work, we are now reviewing, has been mentioned in 
some English publications as that of a pretended American. 
Our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic will not believe, 
that America can really have produced a book, written in a 
manner worthy of the best days of their literature. The style 
is throughout in excellent taste. Brilliant and glowing with- 
out any affectation either of quaintness or of novelty ; polish- 
ed, chaste, and vigorous, yet entirely unostentatious, and wear- 
ing no appearance of effort ; it attracts attention always to the 
subject of which it treats, and not to its own merits. We will 
not say, that a minute criticism might not here and there dis- 
cover in it a few instances of carelessness and inelegance ; 
but in the main, it is just what a style should be ; perfectly 
simple, and elegant in its simplicity ; transparent and without 
tinge itself, like the pure light of heaven, yet giving distinct- 
ness, coloring, and beauty to every thing that it touches. We 
hope for the honor of our country that such a pen will never 
be weary. 

Art. X. — Bracebridge Hall, or the Humorists, a Medley, by 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 vols. New York, 1822. 

We should be without excuse either to the public or our 
own consciences, did we longer neglect the pleasing duty of 
noticing the productions of our distinguished countryman, Mr 
Crayon. It is true we have all along consoled ourselves with 
the reflection that he needed not our commemoration ; that 
far more widely than our pages circulate at home, his own 
were, diffused and admired, and that while we can scarce 
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promise ourselves a curious reader or two beyond the sea, he 
is enjoying an almost unexampled heyday of popularity, at the 
metropolis of our language and literature. We are ever too 
happy to have our labors thus anticipated and superseded, by 
the public discernment and taste. That we now at length de- 
vote an article to the last of the much admired writings of our 
ingenious countryman and esteemed friend, is not because we 
have any thing to say of value, after the unequivocal tribute 
the great English and American public have paid to his suc- 
cess, but because we would fain call him in as an auxiliary in 
the battle we have occasionally waged in behalf of our coun- 
try's reputation, and because of all the pleasures, which the 
gods have attached to the thankless vocation of reviewing, 
that of commenting upon the production of a man of good hu- 
mor, happy taste, and fine talents is the greatest. 

We observe that we wish to appeal to the example of our 
countryman, in support of opinions which we have occasion- 
ally expressed on the subject of American literature. We 
hope our readers will not be offended with us for reverting to 
this topic. We assure them that we omit many fair occa- 
sions to do it ; we pass by numberless designed provocations ; 
we take no notice of paragraphs meant to be stinging, written 
in England, where they excite but moderate interest, but sent 
in popular journals to this country, with no other visible object 
than that of keeping up a literary hostility. We look with no 
other emotion than silent disdain, at the laudatory notice of the 
unfortunate ' gentlemen,' who travel through the most noble 
and charming portions of our country — who cross our grand 
rivers — traverse a region of fertility unequalled except by the 
enterprise and industry of the springing nations, to whose com- 
forts it ministers — who pass almost the doors of the rural es- 
tablishments, which rival in extent, in taste, and improved 
cultivation, the happiest spots in England — who hurry by those 
canals which put the enterprise and liberality of kings and 
tributary nations to shame — who pass all this with no other 
' recollections of America,' than filthy adventures in the public 
coach, and nauseous, and what is far worse, fictitious scenes in 
the bar-room. — We are in general, equally disposed to silence, 
when in the gravest and ablest journals, and in articles on 
Greek literature, it is stated that our fair countrywomen, when 
invited to dance at a ball, reply, ' I guess I have no oc- 
casion :' and when the practice ef bundling (which has taken 
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such rank hold of the susceptible minds of the English tourists 
in America) is pointed out as one of the chief fruits of repub- 
licanism among us, we know well that without any ado on our 
part, the man who could dictate such sorry stuff, to be sent 
abroad among the chaste mothers and daughters, we shall not 
say of America but of his own England, will be adjudged by 
all fair and honorable persons, to be some pedantic bigot, with- 
out the feelings of a gentleman or the heart of a man. We 
can safely do this, for we know that the same public senti- 
ment in England which has already done much to assert the 
cause of America against their own journalists will do more : 
will compel them to abate much of the tone they still assume, 
to abstain from insinuating the exploded charges which it is 
too late openly to assert ; or at least force them to speak less 
confidently, or inform themselves more faithfully. 

But to return from an unpleasant to a pleasant topic, — Mr 
Crayon, or to drop a mask which effects no disguise, Mr 
Irving has long been one of the most popular writers our 
country has produced. — The testimony rendered to his late 
writings by the English journals, and the numerous editions of 
those writings from the most fashionable English press are a 
confirmation of his reputation, which was not wanted her". 
We all remember the success of Salmagundi, to which he was 
a large and distinguished contributor ; with what rapidity and 
to what extent it circulated through America ; how familiar it 
made us with the local pleasantry, and the personal humors of 
New York, and what an abiding influence it has had in that city, 
by forming a sort of school of wit of a character somewhat 
marked and peculiar and superior to every thing our country 
has witnessed, except perhaps that of the wits of the Anar- 
chiad in Connecticut. Equally or ' more admired was 
' Knickerbocker's History of New York,' a work to be com- 
pared with any thing of the kind in our language ; a book of 
unwearying pleasantry, which, instead of flashing out as English 
and American humor is wont, from time to time, with long and 
dull intervals, is kept up with a true French vivacity from be- 
ginning to end ; a book which, if it have a fault, has only that 
of being too pleasant, too sustained a tissue of merriment and 
ridicule. As the author of these works, Mr Irving was 
justly admired throughout America. To all readers of refined 
taste he commended himself by the remarkable chastity of his 
English style, and the uncommon delicacy of his moral sense, 
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which even in the tempting characters of the early Dutch set- 
tlers of New York did not allow him to be betrayed into the 
coarse and vulgar. What was somewhat remarkable, these 
works were appearing at the precise moment that our politi- 
cal dissensions with England had roused the spirits of her 
journalists to uncommon activity ; and while we were produc- 
ing and relishing from one corner to the other of the continent 
a succession of works in a style of original humor and in a 
pure English equal to any thing, which the mother country has 
brought forth in this generation, we were taunted with Mr Bar- 
low's poetry and Dr Mitchell's prose, and told to believe, in 
spite of our senses, that the English was a dead language 
among us, which we could neither read nor write. 

For this ungentle carriage toward us, there was not even 
the equivocal excuse of ignorance ; equivocal, we say, be- 
cause the literary taste of a people should be really understood 
before it is vilified. The Salmagundi we are sure, and we be- 
lieve Knickerbocker, were reprinted in London. Gentlemen 
in New York, who had friends in England, would send them 
out these pleasant books, and by some accident or other, one 
at least of them was reprinted, nay, and noticed in the minor 
reviews : how judiciously our readers will understand, when we 
mention that the reviewer mistakes for Americanisms, the 
cant terms, which the fancy of the Salmagundi folks coined to 
express their own notions. Our brethren of a later period 
have fallen into the same error, and actually speak of slang- 
whangers as a denomination of American politicians. Upon 
the whole, however, these charming works of Mr Irving at- 
tracted no notice in England. They found not their way into 
the leading journals, which instead of paying a just tribute to 
these and other works of merit, that were appearing among 
us, were still — with low bred travellers to furnish the text — 
ringing insipid changes on the ' American language,' wrestling 
with the puritanical Christian names of our writers, and 
waging a quixotic warfare against barbarisms never approved, 
and denounced already here. — Our newspapers were culled 
for scandalous advertisements, the proceedings of Congress 
sifted for indecorous scenes, and the provincial courts of out- 
most insignificant states declared to be a specimen of our ju- 
risprudence, and that by gentlemen who ' flattered themselves 
that their readers would give them credit for their knowledge 
of America ;' all the time that the press at New York, a city 
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whose intercourse with England is more that of the same 
county than of another hemisphere, was sending forth a series 
of publications equal to any thing in the fugitive literature of 
the day, and which though reprinted had not the good fortune 
to be read in England. This shows, we apprehend, that if, as has 
been tauntingly said, no one reads an American book, it may 
not be altogether the fault of Americans ; and that there is 
some little mystery and skill, independent of those required for 
its production, which are necessary to bring a book into notor- 
iety. If this remark be at all authorised by the earlier writings 
of our ingenious countryman, it is confirmed by his late pro- 
ductions. — Few recent publications have been so well received 
in England as the Sketch Book. Several of the Waverley 
novels have passed through fewer editions than this agree- 
able work, and the journals of most consequence have 
paid the highest compliments to its merit. We are nev- 
ertheless free to confess, that we think the Sketch Book, as a 
whole, inferior to the author's earlier writings. Not so much 
perhaps that in any single assignable quality of fine writing it 
falls below them, as because it wantsthe raciness of originality, 
and in one respect, to which we shall revert, is less fortunate 
in the choice of its subjects. What popularity may be attain- 
ed by Bracebridge Hall, we have not yet had the means of 
knowing, but we see no reason to question that it will corres- 
pond with that of its successful predecessor. Meantime the 
good fortune of these later productions is extended to the for- 
mer, and a new edition of Knickerbocker's humorous history 
of New York is annouced from Albemarle street. — We hope 
our design in making these Remarks will not be misconstrued. 
We do not wish to be querulous on the subject of the recep- 
tion our literature meets with in England. With a literary 
market so amply stocjced as theirs, we cannot complain that 
they do not come to us for supplies. We admit, moreover, 
that it is quite natural that our brethren beyond the water should 
remain ignorant of what is here done. Foreign nations, on 
equal terms, know but little of each other's literature ; and it is 
in the nature of things that we should be far better informed of 
the state of literature in England, than our brethren in England 
of the state of literature in America. But we maintain that 
thisexcusable ignorance is no ground forthe diligent abuse, which 
has been heaped upon our press. We also maintain that an 
equal diligence exerted in procuring from America a supply of 
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our currentworks, might have furnished ample matter for com- 
pliment and praise, and that it argues ill for the candor, with 
which judgments on America are formed in England, that it 
is actually necessary for an American writer to appear bodily 
in London, to become personally acquainted with the arbitri 
eleganticirum, and have the advantage of being patronized by 
the British Sosii, before justice can be done to his substantial 
merits. 

But we feel it time to proceed to the more immediate con- 
sideration of Bracebridge Hall. Mr. Irving is a writer happily 
above the necessity of receiving formal compliments, and in- 
sipid generalities of admiration. It is consoling to criticise a 
first rate writer, for you know whatever fault you find, if 
unjust, can do him no hurt, and if just, be taken in good part. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing Bracebridge quite equal 
to any thing, which the present age of English literature has 
produced in this department. In saying this, we class it in the 
branch of essay writing. It may, perhaps, be called a novel 
in disguise ; since a series of personages are made the subject 
or authors of the sketches of life and manners, which it con- 
tains, and it is conducted to a wedding, the regular denoue- 
ment of a novel. The plot, however, is quite subordinate ; 
not exceeding in intricacy or amount of incident the history 
of those various respectable personages, with whom the Spec- 
tator, the Tatler, and other ancient humorists had to do. la 
fact it is the first observation, which the perusal of Brace- 
bridge excites, that the Squire is a kind of extended Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; and could Addison have foreseen that the worthy 
knight would be so honorably supported, we think he would 
not have been in haste ' to kill him.' Looking on this work 
then as a series of essays and sketches on English rural life 
and manners, we may venture to put it in comparison with 
any thing else of the kind in English literature, for accuracy 
and fidelity of observation, for spirit of description, for a cer- 
tain peculiar sly pleasantry, like the very happiest touches of 
the Addisonian school, and for uncommon simplicity and 
purity of style. In this last respect, however, we do not know 
that it is any way superior to the former writings of its author. 
It was therefore not learned by him in England, and must 
accordingly constitute a problem curious to be solved by 
the philologers, who have written on the American lan- 
JYew Series, No. 11. 27 
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guage.* Before closing our article we shall present our readers 
with such extracts as we think will justify this opinion. But we 
beg leave first to hint at one or two points where we could 
have wished the ingenious author had taken maturer counsel. 
In his preface he thus expresses himself, in the person of 
Geoffrey Crayon Esq. 

• The volumes, which I have already published, have met with a 
reception far beyond my most sanguine expectations. 1 would 
willingly attribute this to their intrinsic merits ; but in spite of 
the vanity of authorship, I cannot but be sensible that their suc- 
cess has in a great measure been owing to a less flattering cause. 
It has been a matter of marvel at least to the European part of my 
readers, that a man from the wilds of America should express 
himself in tolerable English. I was looked upon as something 
new and strange in literature ; a kind of demi-savage with a 
feather in his hand, instead of on his head, and there was a curi- 
osity to hear what such a being had to say about civilized society. 
This novelty is now at an end.' 

* We hope we shall not be thought to go out of our way, in noticing a 
criticism in one of the most respectable London prints. In an article in the 
Morning Chronicle on ' Europe, by a citizen of the United States,' the writer 
argues that the work could not have been written by an American, from its 
containing even the English provincialisms. This writer adds, that the author 
of Europe betrays an ignorance of America, in the following comparison : 
' Thus the actual amount of wretchedness is in some measure hidden from 
public view, by the princely splendor that encircles the summit of society ; 
as the poisonous and impassable swamps of Florida are concealed by the colos- 
sal Magnolia tree, which towers above them to immeasurable heights, and 
charms the distant spectator, with the magnificent richness of its foliage, and 
the matchless size and beauty of its flowers, perfuming the air, for miles 
around, with their delightful odor.' On this passage the writer in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle remarks, that the Magnolia grows not in swamps, and therefore 
the author of Europe is no American. Now it is asking rather too much to 
demand of every American to know the natural history of every tree on our 
soil from Maine to Florida. We doubt if this critic, European as he is, knows 
much about the Oleanders • on the plain of Sparta. We profess ourselves 
Americans, but being no botanists were wholly unacquainted with the soil of 
the Magnolia. The author of Europe, however, probably felt safe in the 
authority of Michaux, who says, ' the big laurel (Magnolia Grandiflora) 
grows only in cool and shady places, where the soil, composed of brown 
mould, is loose, deep, and fertile. These tracts lie contiguous to the great 
swamps which are found on the borders of the rivers, and in the midst of the 
pine barrens, or form themselves a part of these swamps, but they are never 
seen in the long and narrow marshes, called branch swamps.' Forest Trees of 
America, ii. 5. Here we see the manner, in which American matters are 
understood and American books criticised. It was scarcely possible for a free 
comparison to have been more studiously accurate ; for while, by placing the 
Magnolia in ' impassable swamps' the author of ' Europe' might appear to 
have used at least an unguarded expression, (for who could go and see 
them there,) yet it seems these great, swamps are on the margin of rivers, 
or surrounded by the dry sandy plains. 
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There are some other hints to this effect in the Sketch 
Book or Bracebridge Hall, and we" must therefore take leave 
to say, that we dislike this tone altogether. We apprehend 
our ingenious countryman to be without warrant, in saying 
either that he came from the wilds of America, or that the 
European part at least of his readers would think he came 
from them. What this at least can rest on, we are in fact pro- 
foundly ignorant. It appears to convey the intimation, that 
possibly some in our own country might labor under the 
same delusion, and entertain that feeling with respect to their 
countryman, which he supposes to prevail abroad. But with- 
out urging this, we apprehend, in plain matter of fact, that 
no such impression, as our friend hints at, exists even among 
his English readers. We have no doubt in the world, that all 
among them, whose opinions would find public or private con- 
veyance to his ear, know that New York is just such a wild 
as the immediate vicinity of Charing-cross or Temple-bar ; 
inhabited by savages who wear fine West country cloths, and 
read the Waverly novels. We do not think that an American 
writer has been thought an Indian with a feather in his hand 
instead of on his head, since Franklin wrote his letters on elec- 
tricity, or the American congress those papers, which lord 
Chatham said were equal to any thing in Thucydides or De- 
mosthenes, or Mr Jefferson his Notes on Virginia, or Mr Ames 
his essay on American literature, or President Kirkland his life 
of Mr Ames, or Mr Walsh his essay on the French government. 
Nay, as it is now two years since we had the honor of an- 
nouncing in our own pages, a complete translation and com- 
mentary of La Place's Mecanique Celeste, from a small ' wil- 
derness' in our neighborhood, we think our friend can hardly 
lay claim to the credit of having broken the charm of novelty, 
which attended an American book. We know such language 
has at times crept into scornful pieces in the English re- 
views. But we have good reason to think that they excite 
nearly as much disgust in England as America. The well 
educated portion of the public there would not, we are sure, 
be thought so ignorant of geography, — to put it on no better 
ground, — as not to know that beyond the Atlantic ocean there 
is a kindred nation of laws, institutions, and manners like their 
own, and who boast as proudly as any Englishman, 

That Chatham's language is their mother tongue. 
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We should not have expressed so pointed a dissent from this 
sentiment of our countryman and friend — which taken by itself 
might have worn merely a playful air of national diffidence — 
had not the sentiment which dictated it appeared to govern 
him in the composition of his work. We have seen an extract 
of a judicious opinion on Mr Crayon's writings in England, 
from the pen of our distinguished compeer, Mr Christopher 
North, setting forth, ' that he has engrafted himself, matter and 
style, on English literature, and must be contented to pass 
among the crowd of good English writers.' This we think 
the capital error to be laid to our friend's charge. No one can 
go beyond us in the veneration we feel for the great masters of 
our language ; no one in the disapprobation we would express 
of all affectation of uncouth new idioms in America ; no one in 
the pious tribute we would pay to all that it is grand or en- 
dearing in this great national brotherhood, this fraternity of 
millions, this consanguinity of empires, which we hold to have 
been deeply sinned against by certain writers beyond the sea. 
But at these feelings, an American, even in the judgment of 
all judicious Englishmen, ought to rest. Mr Irving gained his 
reputation as an American writer, as a painter of American 
life, an observer of our humors, as the happy delineator of a 
very peculiar and deeply marked variety in character and 
manners, which he had witnessed from early life, and on which 
his mind had exercised itself habitually. He was so identified 
with the Salmagundi and Knickerbocker, that he could not, 
without labor, form himself to a different circle of topics, and 
if he did, it would remain for his readers here to become ac- 
quainted with him in his new dress, to feel familiar with an 
old friend under a new character, and then make the compari- 
son between the two ; a comparison never to be tempted by 
a writer so popular as the author of Salmagundi and Knicker- 
bocker. Mr Irving, however, has now chosen to appear in a new 
character : the observer of English life and manners, and the 
describer of them in a style of writing more correct perhaps, 
in the freedom from a few specific faults, but in our judgment 
less original and nervous. Moreover, though Mr Irving in his 
preface ascribes the peculiar interest he feels in English scene- 
ry and English manners to the contrast of their antiquity and 
prescriptiveness, (if we may coin a word) with the novelty and 
immaturity of ours, yet he does not let this appear in his des- 
criptions-. He has labored to write as an Englishman would 
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write, to show that he is at home among these scenes. His 
quick observation and his reading of old authors have really- 
given him a surprising comprehension and accuracy of knowl- 
edge on these subjects ; and he is able, like Mr Matthews, to 
play four or five parts at once, and personate all the humorists 
at Bracebridge Hall of all ages, stations, and characters, with 
equal ease. This is a talent of a totally different kind, and 
implies an interest and feeling totally different from the talent 
and feeling, which would enable and dispose an American to 
paint in its strength the contrast of English and American, 
scenery and manners. Mr Irving traverses Bracebridge Hall, 
explores the grounds, goes in and out of the housekeeper's 
room, and the hunter's- lodge, visits the village school and the 
rustic fair, not like the stranger from another world, struck at 
the sort of life, which he had never before witnessed, but as 
one of the inmates. In so doing, we maintain that he has 
mistaken his powers. We do not say that he never should 
have travelled out of the cycle of Wouter van Twiller or Jeremy 
Cockloft, that all his views of life should have been drawn 
from Broadway, and all his pictures of nature been sketched 
among the Highlands, though here alone his success had borne 
the full test of experience. But he should at least have acted 
on the principle, announced in his preface as that on which his 
interest in England rested. A well educated American, kindly 
received in good company in England, and capable of expres- 
sing in writing the associations and the emotions, with which 
he beholds the panorama of a life in many respects new, and 
of a scenery still more in contrast with that which he has left 
at home, might surely be called upon to produce a work of a 
strongly marked original character. We know not the indi- 
vidual, who could have done it better than Mr Irving. Pos- 
sessed of all that nationality, which a good man must feel, but 
too liberal to be a national bigot, animated by the entire suc- 
cess, which his writings had merited, we would gladly have 
trusted to him the duty of representing the literary interests of 
America abroad ; of either presenting to the British public, 
with all the charm and fascination of his manner, topics purely 
American, or of uttering those emotions, which glow in an 
American's heart or expressing those judgments, which are 
formed in an American's mind, as he treads the soil where his 
fathers repose. In condemning the manner, in which Mr 
Irving has written, it is from any thing rather than a hostile 
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feeling toward England. We have felt, of course, our share 
of the irritation, with which the warfare has been waged be- 
tween the journals, the tourists, and the newspapers on both 
sides of the water ; but this can cast no shade over the feeling, 
with which we contemplate the home of our ancestors, the 
seat of our language, laws, and manners. These feelings of 
tenderness and veneration are a treasure, of which we will not 
be deprived by any quality or amount of literary provocation 
at the present day. But our complaint is one, which has been, 
we doubt not, already anticipated in England, which, in fact, 
is made, though in the form perhaps of a compliment, by the 
writer, to whom we have alluded, in Blackwood's Magazine. 
It is that Mr Irving has aimed to engraft himself, manner and 
matter, on the English stock. In so doing, he has merely proved 
his happy facility, and no more. He has shown with what 
ease and freedom he can write on English scenery and man- 
ners, after two or three years passed in England ; and this 
is agreeable. We are not saying that the Sketch Book 
and Bracebridge Hall are not pleasing, finely written works ; 
but we do say that they wave almost wholly that peculiar in- 
terest, which the author's position enabled him to give them ; 
and in the main can be read through and through, without 
causing a thrill in the heart of a countryman. Mr Irving 
could have written a book, which should have done this ; a book, 
which should have turned to profit all his curious observation 
abroad, without sacrificing — as he has done — all that store of 
recollections, which he had brought from home. We grant 
him, in all its force, the impression made on the mind of an 
American in England. We have, on a former occasion, haz- 
arded the opinion, that an American surveys Westminster 
Abbey and Stratford-on-Avon with keener feelings than an 
Englishman can do it. But we cannot grant that this impression 
may obliterate those which were made at home. On the con- 
trary, you must first go abroad to experience in all their 
power the emotions, which belong to an American at the con- 
templation of his native land. They are deeper, and warmer, 
and dearer beyond the sea. You then feel, for the first time, 
the whole weight of this lengthening chain. — The names of 
Plymouth, of Lexington, of Washington, of America must 
come up to the memory of one of her sons beyond the Atlantic 
and the Alps, before he knows all that they mean and all that 
they say. We doubt not our excellent countryman has thus 
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felt all that they can inspire ; but there is little in his works to 
assure us of it. 

We have hinted, that in this suppression he has mistaken 
the true path to interest as a writer, even in England. We 
remember well to have heard it objected by a person of re- 
markable discretion in London, to a certain American critical 
journal that shall be nameless, that it contained chiefly reviews 
of English books. ' We do not wish to know,' it was said, 
' any thing more about Rob Roy or Childe Harolde. We want 
from you something new, national, peculiar.' Mr Irving need 
not have abated a whit of his courtesy and benevolence, he 
need not have omitted one nice trait in character or manners, 
above all he need not have employed one Americanism, and 
yet have written a book, which, without an allusion to a caucus, 
or the use either of progressing, or lengthy, should have re- 
vealed itself at once as an American production. As such, we 
are sure it would have excited a far higher and more flattering 
interest, than can attach itself to his late works. 

We have thus far gone on the supposition that the Sketch 
Book and Bracebridge Hall are exclusively of the character 
we describe. This, however, is not the case, and Mr Irving, 
we think, might have seen in the preference given to Rip Van 
Winkle, where his fort lies. — In Bracebridge there is one 
story, the longest, and in our opinion the best in the work, 
called Dolph Heyliger, which is of the true Knickerbocker and 
Rip Van Winkle school, though not equal to the best efforts 
of the author, in the same department. The following extract 
will afford a pleasant specimen of it. 

' As the doctor increased in wealth, he began to extend his pos- 
sessions, and to look forward, like other great men, to the time 
when he should retire to the repose of a country seat. For this 
purpose he had purchased a farm, or as the Dutch settlers called 
it, a Bowerie, a few miles from town. It had been the residence 
of a wealthy family that had returned some time since to 
Holland. A large mansion house stood in the centre of it, very 
much out of repair, and which, in consequence of certain reports, 
had received the appellation of the Haunted House. Either from 
these reports, or from its actual dreariness, the doctor had found 
it impossible to get a tenant; and, that the place might not fall to 
ruin before he could reside in it himself, he had placed a country 
boor with his family in one wing, with the privilege of cultivat- 
ing the farm on shares. 

' The doctor now felt all the dignity of a landholder rising within 
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him. He had a little of the German pride of territory in his 
composition, and almost looked upon himself as owner of a prin- 
cipality. He began to complain of the fatigue of business, and 
was fond of riding out "to look at his estate." His little expe- 
ditions to his lands were attended with a bustle and parade that 
created a sensation throughout the neighbourhood. His wall- 
eyed horse stood stamping and whisking off the flies for a full 
hour before the house. Then the doctor's saddle bags would be 
brought out and adjusted; then after a little while his cloak 
would be rolled up and strapped to the saddle ; then his umbrella 
would be buckled to the cloak ; while, in the mean time, a group 
of ragged boys, that observant class of beings, would gather be- 
fore the door. At length the doctor would issue forth in a pair 
of jack boots that reached above his knees, and a cocked hat flap- 
ped down in front. As he was a short fat man he took some 
time to mount into the saddle, and when there, he took some time 
to have the saddle and stirrups properly adjusted ; enjoying the 
wonder and admiration of the urchin crowd. Even after he had 
set off, he would pause in the middle of the street ; or trot back 
two or three times to give some parting orders, which were an- 
swered by the housekeeper from the door, or Dolph from the stu- 
dy, or the black cook from the cellar, or the chambermaid from 
the garret window, and there, were generally some last words 
bawled after him* just as he was turning the corner. The whole 
neighbourhood would be aroused by this pomp and circumstance. 
The cobbler would leave his last ; the barber would thrust out 
his frizzed head, with a comb sticking in it ; a knot would col- 
lect at the grocer's door ; and the word would be buzzed from 
one end of the street to the other, " the doctor's riding out to his 
country seat !" 

Besides Dolph Heyliger there are various other pieces in 
the volumes of Bracebridge, of a miscellaneous character, and 
not belonging to the delineation of English life and manners, 
such as the Student of Salamanca and Annette Delarbre. Th» 
scene of the former is laid in Spain, and describes, with con- 
siderable spirit and effect, the monuments of Moorish magni- 
ficence at Grenada. There are other passages also of great 
merit in the piece ; but we do not regard it on the whole as a 
happy effort. — The lore of alchemy is somewhat trite, and Mr 
Irving in search of originality has gone somewhat too deeply 
into it, and quoted freely the names of authors too long 
forgotten to awaken any association. — The incidents are com- 
monplace, and the interest of the story but moderate. — Few 
writers might be able to produce so agreeable a piece, but we 
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suppose Mr Irving could write a score such, with no additional 
effort, but that of the mechanical labor. — Annette Delarbre, on 
the other hand, is most beautiful. The conception on which the 
denouement rests, though new to us, is so perfectly natural as to 
awaken no reaction against its probability, and the whole is 
unsurpassed for delicacy and pathos. The story is that of a 
girl attached to a young Frenchman of the same village, whom, 
with unreflecting coquetry, she treats withunkindness, and drives 
in hasty desperation to sea. Soon repenting of her cruelty, 
Annette falls into a melancholy, and on the return of the vessel 
in which Eugene had embarked with the tidings that he had 
perished in a storm, she becomes insane. 

' " The subject," continued my informer, " is never mentioned 
in her hearing ; but she sometimes speaks of it, and it seems as 
though there were some vague train of impressions in her mind, 
in which hope and fear are strangely mingled, some imperfect 
idea of his shipwreck, and yet some expectation of his return. 

' " Her parents have tried every means to cheer her up, and to 
banish these gloomy images from her thoughts. They assemble 
around her the young companions in whose society she used to 
delight; and they will work, and chat, and sing, and laugh as 
formerly ; but she will sit silently among them, and will some- 
times weep in the midst of their gayety ; and if spoken to, will 
make no reply, but look up with streaming eyes and sing a dis- 
mal little song which she has learnt somewhere, about a shipwreck. 
It makes every one's heart ache to see her in this way ; for she 
used to be the happiest creature in the village. 

' " She passes the greater part of the time with Eugene's moth- 
er, whose only consolation is her society, and who dotes on her 
with a mother's tenderness. She is the only one that has perfect 
influence over Annette in every mood. The poor girl seems, as 
formerly, to make an effort to be cheerful in her company ; but 
will sometimes gaze upon her with the most piteous look, and 
then put back her cap, and kiss her gray hairs, and fall on her 
neck and weep. 

* " She is not always melancholy, however ; she has occasional 
intervals when she wdl be bright and animated for days together ; 
but there is a degree of wildness attending these fits of gayety, 
that prevents their yielding any encouragement to her friends. 
At such times she will arrange her room, which is all covered 
with pictures of ships, and legends of saints ; and will wreath a 
white chaplet, as if for a wedding, and prepare wedding orna- 
ments. She will listen anxiously at the door, and look frequent- 
ly at the window, as if expecting some one's arrival. It is sup- 
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posed that at such times she is looking for her lover's return j 
but as no one touches upon the theme, or mentions his name in 
her presence, the current of her thoughts is for the most part 
merely conjecture. 

• " Now and then she will make a pilgrimage to the chapel of 
Notre Dame de Grace ; where she will pray for hours at the al- 
tar, and decorate the images with wreaths that she has woven ; 
or will wave her handkerchief from the terrace, as you have seen, 
if their is any vessel to be seen in the distance." ' 

The description of Annette in her state of madness is quite 
equal to the bestthings of the kind, contained in our literature. 
The sequel of the story relates that Eugene had escaped from 
shipwreck and returned in safety to his native village. This 
concluding portion is so beautiful, that we cannot withhold it 
from our readers. 

' In the mean time Eugene returned to the village. He was 
violently affected when the story of Annette was told him. With 
bitterness of heart he upbraided his own rashness and infatuation, 
that had hurried him away from her ; and accused himself as the 
author of all her woes. His mother would describe to him all 
the anguish and remorse of poor Annette ; the tenderness with 
which she clung to her, and endeavored, even in the midst of 
her insanity, to console her for the loss of her son; and the 
touching expressions of affection that were mingled with her most 
incoherent wanderings of thought; until his feelings would be 
wound up to agony, and he would intreat her to desist from the 
recital. They did not dare as yet to bring him into Annette's 
sight, but he was permitted to see her when she was sleeping, 
Tne tears streamed down his sunburnt cheeks as he contemplated 
the ravages which grief and malady had made, and his heart swel- 
led almost to breaking as he beheld round her neck the very 
braid of hair which she once gave him in token of girlish affec- 
tion, and which he had returned to her in anger. 

At length the physician that attended her determined to adven- 
ture upon an experiment ; to take advantage of one of those 
cheerful moods, when her mind was visited by hope, and to en- 
deavor to engraft, as it were, the reality upon the delusions of 
her fancy. These moods had become very rare, for nature was 
sinking under the continual pressure of her mental malady, and 
the principal of reaction was. daily growing weaker. Every ef- 
fort was tried to bring on a cheerful interval of the kind. Seve- 
ral of her most favorite companions were kept continually about 
her. They chatted gayly ; they laughed, and sang, and danced ; 
but Annette reclined with languid frame and hollow eye, and 
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took no part in their gayety. At length the winter was gone ; 
the trees put forth their leaves ; the swallow began to build in the 
eaves of the house, and the robin and wren piped all day beneath 
the window. Annette's spirits gradually revived. She began to 
deck her person with unusual care, and bringing forth a basket of 
artificial flowers, she went to work to wreathe a bridal chaplet of 
white roses. Her companions asked her why she prepared the 
chaplet. " What !" said she with a smile, " have you not noticed 
the trees putting on their wedding dresses of blossoms ; has not 
the swallow flown back over the sea ; do you not know that the 
time is come for Eugene to return, that he will be home to-mor- 
row, and that on Sunday we are to be married ?" 

' Her words were reported to the physician, and he seized on 
them at once. He directed that her idea should be encouraged 
and acted upon. Her words were echoed through the house. 
Every one talked of the return of Eugene as a matter of course ; 
they congratulated her upon her approaching happiness, and as- 
sisted her in her preparations. The next morning the same theme 
was resumed. She was dressed out to receive her lover. Every 
bosom fluttered with anxiety. A cabriolet drove into the village. 
" Eugene is coming," was the cry. She saw him alight at the 
door, and rushed, with a shriek, into his arms. 

' Her friends trembled for the result of this critical experiment ; 
but she did not sink under it, for her fancy had prepared her for 
his return. She was as one in a dream, to whom a tide of unlooked 
for prosperity, that would have overwhelmed his waking reason, 
seems but the natural current of circumstances. Her conversa- 
tion, however, showed that her senses were wandering. There was 
an absolute forgetfulness of all past sorrow ; a wild and feverish 
gayety that at times was incoherent. 

* The next morning she awoke languid and exhausted. All the 
occurrences of the preceding day had passed away from her mind 
as though they had been the mere illusions of her fancy. She rose 
melancholy and abstracted, and as she dressed herself was heard 
to sing one of her plaintive ballads. When she entered the parlor 
her eyes were swoln with weeping. She heard Eugene's voice 
without, and started. She passed her hand across her forehead, 
and stood musing, like one endeavoring to recall a dream. Eugene 
entered the room, and advanced towards her ; she looked at him 
with an eager, searching look, murmured some indistinct words, 
and, before he could reach her, sunk upon the floor. 

* She relapsed into a wild and unsettled state of mind, but now 
that the first shock was over, the physician ordered that Eugene 
should keep constantly in her sight. Sometimes she did not know 
him ; at other times she would talk to him as if he were going to 
sea, and would implore him not to part from her in anger ; and 
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when he was not present she would speak of him as buried in the 
ocean, and would sit, with clasped hands, looking upon the ground, 
the picture of despair. 

' As the agitation of her feelings subsided, and her frame recov- 
ered from the shock which it had received, she became more placid 
and coherent. Eugene kept almost continually near her. He 
formed the real object, round which her scattered ideas once more 
gathered, and which linked them once more with the realities of 
life. But her changeful disorder now appeared to take a new- 
turn. She became languid and inert, and would sit for hours 
silent and almost in a state of lethargy. If roused from this stupor, 
it seemed as if her mind would make some attempts to follow up 
a train of thought, but soon became confused. She would regard 
every one that approached her with an anxious and inquiring eye, 
that seemed continually to disappoint itself. Sometimes as her 
lover sat holding her hand she would look pensively in his face 
without saying a word, until his heart was overcome j and after 
these transient fits of intellectual exertion she would sink again 
into lethargy. 

' By degrees this stupor increased ; her mind appeared to have 
subsided into a stagnant and almost deathlike calm. For the 
greater part of the time her eyes were closed ; her face almost as 
fixed and passionless as that of a corpse. She no longer took any 
notice of surrounding objects. There was an awfulness in this 
tranquillity that filled her friends with apprehension. The physi- 
cian ordered that she should be kept perfectly quiet ; or that if 
she evinced any agitation, she should be gently lulled, like a child, 
by some favorite tune. 

' She remained in this state for hours, hardly seeming to breathe, 
and apparently sinking into the sleep of death. Her chamber was 
profoundly still. The attendants moved about it with noiseless 
tread ; every thing was communicated by signs and whispers. 
Her lover sat by her side, watching her with painful anxiety, and 
fearing that every breath which stole from her pale lips would be 
the last. 

' At length she heaved a deep sigh ; and from some convulsive 
motions appeared to be troubled in her sleep. Her agitation in- 
creased, accompanied by an indistinct moaning. One of her com- 
panions, remembering the physician's instructions, endeavored to 
lull her, by singing in a low voice a tender little air, which was a 
particular favorite of Annette's. Probably it had some connexion 
in her mind with her story ; for every fond girl has some ditty of 
the kind linked in her thoughts with sweet and sad remembrances. 

' As she sang, the agitation of Annette subsided. A streak of 
faint color came into her cheeks ; he eyelids became swoln with 
rising tears, which trembled there for a moment, and then, steaf- 
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ing forth, coursed down her pallid cheek. When the song was 
ended, she opened her eyes and looked about her as one awaking 
in a strange place 

* " O Eugene ! Eugene !" said she, " it seems as if I have had a 
long and dismal dream. What has happened, and what has been 
the matter with me ?" 

' The questions were embarrassing ; and before they could be 
answered, the physician, who was in the next room, entered ; she 
took him by the hand, looked up in his face, and made the same 
inquiry. He endeavored to put her off with some evasive answer. 
" No ! No !'* cried she, " I know I've been ill, and 1 have been 
dreaming strangely. I thought Eugene had left us ; and that he 
had gone to sea — and that — and that he was drowned ! — But he 
has been to sea!" added she, earnestly, as recollection kept flash- 
ing upon her, " and he has been wrecked — and we were all so 

wretched — and he came home again one bright morning — and 

oh !" said she, pressing her hand against her forehead with a sickly 
smile, " 1 see how it is ; all has not been right here. I begin to 
recollect — but it is all past now — Eugene is here ! and his mother 
is happy — and we shall never, never part again — shall we, Eu- 
gene ?" 

' She sunk back in her chair exhausted. The tears streamed 
down her cheeks. Her companions hovered round her, not know- 
ing what to make of this sudden dawn of reason. Her lover sob- 
bed aloud. She opened her eyes again, and looked upon them with 
an air of the sweetest acknowledgment. " You are all so good 
to me !" said she faintly. 

' The physician drew the father aside. " Your daughter's mind 
is restored/' said he, " she is sensible that she has been deranged ; 
she is growing conscious of the past, and conscious of the present. 
All that now remains is to keep her calm and quiet until her health 
is re-established, and then let her be married, in God's name !" 

* " The wedding took place," said the good priest, " but a short 
time since ; they were here at the last fete during their honey 
moon, and a handsomer and happier couple was net to be seen as 
they danced under yonder trees. The young man, his wife, and 
mother now live on a fine farm at Pont l'Eveque ; and that model 
of a ship which you see yonder, with white flowers wreathed round 
it, is Annette's offering of thanks to our Lady of Grace, for having 
listened to her prayers, and protected her lover in the hour of 
peril." ' 

But we are unconsciously drawing our article beyond its 
limits, and that perhaps without having done fair justice to the 
work. We have not quoted any of those portions, which be- 
long to the main series of sketches of English life and manners, 
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and with which the stories we have alluded to have only a 
sort of episodical connexion. Many of them are singularly 
felicitous and pleasant, and replete with that half suppressed 
irony and gentle wit, which form the charm of a considerable 
portion of the Spectator. At the same time, we must add, that 
some of the pieces are but a kind of travesty. Such chapters as 
that on Hawking bear about the same relation to any thing in 
real life at any period of history, as the battle of the frogs and 
mice to the Iliad. They are certainly a mere farce, pleasant 
enough to be sure, but not the pleasantry of any set of humor- 
ists that ever existed in reality. 

That we may clear our consciences of all the fault we have 
to find at once, we must profess our weariness of most of the 
quotations at the heads of the chapters, taken from writers 
very ingenious it may be, and of high repute with those who, 
like worthy Thomas Hearne, ' learn whatever time forgets,' 
hut now exceedingly obsolete. There is a sort of reason of 
the thing which has allowed these authors to pass into forget- 
fiilness, and as the series of years accumulates, each with its 
burden of books, it is wisely ordered that one after another of 
the older writers should sink away, leaving none but the im- 
mortal standards. As you skim along the shore, your eye is 
arrested and delighted with the hundred little hamlets that 
line it ; but as you are borne off to the sea, they drop into 
obscurity, one after one is lost in the distance, and nothing but 
the great mountains and eternal landmarks remains for the eye 
to rest on. In an age, when, as has been finely said by a 
worthy colleague, good books are multiplied so rapidly, that 
all reading must be given up in despair, we hold it out of 
reason and taste to ransack the neglected shelves of the beaux 
esprits and gentle wits of Charles and James, and worry us 
with quotations from authors, we have no heart to set about 
reading. 

We beg leave to make a remark on the price of the Amer- 
ican copies of Bracebridge, which we have heard complained 
of for its extravagance. For ourselves, we rejoice that the 
publisher has ventured to sell it a price, without which, it is 
impossible that he can afford the author any thing for his 
pains. It is beyond all question, that the proximate cause of 
the languishing state of our literature is, that it is poorly paid. 
Men have somehow or other contracted a passion for keeping 
soul and body together ; and where they cannot live by a 
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thing, they are seldom willing to starve by it. We suppose 
indeed that the mass of authors is as poorly paid in England 
as here. Human charity cannot go the length, in any country, 
of giving a great deal for most of the dull or trashy stuff, the 
learned or simple folly, that is scattered by the press. But 
those who write very well are paid very well, and the noble 
prize glitters in the mental sight of the whole tribe : few only 
can gain it, but all strive for it. Mr. Irving wrote better in 
America than in England, and in our measure we believe was 
well remunerated. But we are sorry to say that a man may 
stand high in the comparative degree among us, in this res- 
pect, and yet come shabbily off in the positive, and this we 
believe was the case of our ingenious countryman. Re- 
port speaks goldenly of his success abroad. It is a singular 
but certain principle that the price and reputation of a thing 
react upon each other; and when an author has been liberally 
paid, he is liberally praised, because the public would show 
that it has made a good bargain, and got its money's worth. 
Besides this, we should be glad to know what merit better 
deserves encouragement and what labor is better entitled to 
reward, than that which is purely intellectual. This one, who 
claims only to be a prudent adviser in matters of the law, 
and that one, who has his books kept by an accurate clerk, 
can turn his hours and his attention to an account of princely 
profit. Shall there be no lucrative market for wit and taste 
and learning, and for all that adorns our natures ? 

To conclude, we should not have spoken so freely of the 
work before us, had we not thought it in the author's power 
to write a better one. We know that some, over fond of met- 
aphysical principles, deny the justice of these comparisons or 
the fairness of weighing one sort of writing against another, 
and bringing all to certain standard principles. Few men, 
however, hold this doctrine, but from a mifgiving that their own 
works will not bear the test. No book can be pronounced 
good till it is also known what would be bad, and what 
indifferent. All judgment of merit is comparative ; and no 
writer can be said to have done well, who has not done what 
became him in his place and condition. But though we can- 
not allow that Mr Irving has done all that ought to have been 
expected from the pen of an American in England, we have 
much to admire and praise, in his works. Besides the episodic- 
al tales, he has given us admirable sketches of life and manners, 
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highly curious in themselves, and rendered almost important 
by the goodnatured mock gravity, the ironical reverence, and 
lively wit with which they are described. We can scarce 
express the delight with which we turn to the definite images 
such a work excites, from the vagueness and generality of ordi- 
nary story writing, where personages without prototypes in any 
society on earth, speak a language learned out of books, with- 
out a trait of nature, life, or truth. 



Art. XI. — 1. Narrative Journal of Travels through the north- 
western regions of the United States, extending from Detroit 
through the great chain of American Lakes, to the sources of 
the Mississippi river ; performed as a member of the expedi- 
tion under Governor Cass in the year 1820, By Henry R. 
Schoolcraft. 8vo. Albany 1821. 

2. A Memoir on the geological position of a Fossil Tree, dis- 
covered in the secondary rocks of the river Des Plaines. By 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. Albany 1822. 

The journal of Mr Schoolcraft's travels contains the -first 
general view of the chain of lakes and the country about the 
sources of the Mississippi, founded on actual observation, 
which was ever published. This gentleman was induced to 
accompany the expedition sent out under Governor Cass to 
explore these regions solely for the purpose of acquainting 
himself with the natural history of this unknown but interest- 
ing part of our country. It is the tendency of this science to 
excite enthusiasm ; the objects of nature are universally attrac- 
tive even to the eye of a common observer, and they become 
absolutely bewitching when their secret charms are brought 
out by examination and study. When this passion is once 
excited, the votary follows wherever nature leads, and there 
are no proofs of stronger influence which any affection ever 
exercised, nor any instances of more perfect devotedness 
which any admirer ever exhibited, than those of which she 
has to boast. How many wearisome travels and long voyages 
and hazardous enterprizes have been undertaken for the ad- 
vancement of natural history ; how often has it called those 
engaged in the cultivation of it to give up the usual comforts 
nnd enjoyments of life, to renounce the society of man for the 



